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GERMAN SCHOOLS 
A REJOINDER 



EDWIN G. COOLEY 



In Dr. Roman's reply he relies, as in his former article, on the 
published opinions of certain schoolmasters in Germany. It is 
unnecessary for him to heap up proof that many German school- 
masters are perfectly confident of their ability to handle vocational 
education and general education both. We are familiar in Illinois 
with the same point of view. But vocational education is at least 
as much a problem of commerce and the industries as of general 
education, and the men and women, employers and employees, 
who are actually at work in the various trades and other employ- 
ments must also be consulted as to the kind of training that is 
best for the new applicants for places in the particular occupation 
chosen. 

In the "relatively small space" to which the editor's communica- 
tion of May 5 not unreasonably restricts my reply, I cannot take 
each statement of Dr. Roman's and answer it in detail. I shall 
therefore refer only to two or three points. My difficulty in answer- 
ing within a small space may be illustrated from the second and 
fourth paragraphs of Dr. Roman's reply. In the second paragraph 
he excuses the omission of certain types of vocational schools from 
his former table by saying that his concern is not with them, but 
with industrial continuation schools; while in his fourth para- 
graph he belittles an error of his in the same table by saying that 
this second omission did not concern all vocational schools, but 
involved industrial continuation schools only. He devotes much 
space in his reply to arguments which have to do solely with the 
division of authority between state and local boards (both voca- 
tional), which is not an issue at all in our present discussion; what 
we are talking about here is the division of authority between two 
local school boards, one general and one vocational. In his account 
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of the administration of the industrial schools of Wurttemberg he 
neglects to state that the Gewerbe Oberschulrat, which, as he says, 
is "composed of a member of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry and other members appointed by the king," is the real 
governing body, although responsible to the Ministry of Schools 
and Churches; and that this member of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry is the chairman, and the actual head of the 
whole organization. 

Not to follow Dr. Roman up point by point, I may content 
myself with directing attention to the fact that, while details 
differ everywhere, there is throughout Germany a universal recog- 
nition of the necessity for some sort of separate organization for 
the vocational schools; and everywhere, but in Bavaria, as I 
showed above, these schools are directed by a board or committee 
on which the commercial or industrial interest is given the control- 
ling power. Wherever the American visitor goes — to Baden, 
Wurttemberg, Hesse, Saxony, Prussia, Austria — he naturally ap- 
plies to the Department of Education for his permit to visit 
schools, and everywhere but in Bavaria he finds that he has 
gone to the wrong department — that the work of industrial 
education is carried on under the Department of Commerce and 
Industry or of the Interior, or by a special commission, and that 
it is there he must go for information about these schools. My 
own personal experiences to this effect are confirmed by the results 
of the study of vocational education in Germany by the two most 
important commissions that have undertaken this work — the 
Wisconsin commission of 1908-11 and the Swedish commission 
of 1907-12. Both carried away the same impression that I received 
— namely, that vocational schools cannot succeed unless practical 
men of affairs — employers and working-men — are given a decisive 
part in their management. Charles C. McCarthy, who drafted 
the report of the Wisconsin commission, summarized its observa- 
tions by saying that "the Germans have established, almost 
universally, local committees of business men, manufacturers, and 
workmen, who control these schools wherever they are." This is 
also the net -result of the facts reported by Dr. Roman himself. 

Dr. Roman goes even farther than most school men. He 
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evidently distrusts any management of any schools, whether general 
or vocational, by persons who are not school men. The seventh 
paragraph of his reply, as printed above, indicates the two steps 
in his program. First, we must drop the idea of a separate and 
specially qualified management for the new vocational schools. 
Next, we must drop the general board of education. This will 
leave us Dr. Roman's ideal — a system of schools with no inter- 
ference from citizens. "One ignorant school board in an American 
city," he says in the paragraph just referred to, "is quite sufficient. 
Two would be superfluous." Here is the bureaucracy that so 
many secretly believe in. The only trouble with this doctrine is 
that it is grossly undemocratic and absolutely unacceptable to any 
American (or German) community. 

I shall not analyze further the reply of Dr. Roman. Let me, 
however, speak of one of his comments on the situation in Germany. 
"The director of the public schools." he says, "being on both 
boards, wields an enormous influence." The proposed vocational 
school law in Illinois, which Dr. Roman criticizes, provides that 
every board of control for these schools, state or local, shall always 
have as one of its members ex officio the chief school officer, the 
superintendent of schools. Why does Dr. Roman not trust these 
superintendents to exercise the "enormous influence" on both 
general and vocational boards that he saw them exercise in Ger- 
many? Besides distrusting the management of public schools, 
by the business men, the workman, and the citizen in general, 
does he also distrust the American school-man? And, if so, on 
whom is he relying ? The college professor ? 



